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INTRODUCTION 

Information in regard to the measures which labor advocates polit- 
ically in the Congressional Campaign of 1906 and its reasons for taking 
such steps are herewith presented briefly. 

This is not a political handbook in the sense in which such books are 
published by the various political parties but rather a text book to aid 
in the dissemination of information on subjects which Labor considers 
of vital interest not only to the workers but to all classes of citizens. 

The presentation of Labor's Bill of Grievances on March 21st to the 
President of the United States, the President pro-tempore of the Senate 
and Speaker Cannon, was the first step in the present attempt to redress 
the grievances and regain the rights of which Labor has been deprived. 

As Congress utterly failed to grant the relief requested or accord the 
rights demanded it became necessary to appeal to the conscience and the 
support of our fellow citizens in order that Congressmen may be 
elected who will have a just regard for the rights of the workers and 
all classes of citizens and also tfiat those who have proved themselves 
indifferent, negligent and hostile, may be defeated. 

Readers are referred to the A. F. of L. Campaign Programme, issued 
July 22, 1906 (and reproduced in this text book), for information as 
to file present plan of campaign ; also the issues of the American Fed- 
erationist from April this year to the present time for further informa- 
tion as to the progress of the movement. 

Already the campaign inaugurated by the A. P. of L. has been taken 
up by all classes of citizens who desire good government and who hope 
to see wrongs righted and justice prevail. 

It must be remembered that while Labor, in its own interest, makes 
certain specific demands of Congress, yet each one of these vitally con- 
cerns the liberty of every person in the country. The abuses complained 
of are those which go deep into the fundamental rights of all. 

To illustrate briefly, all should carefully study the history of the 
Injunction, and the attempts which have been made to legalize the 
abuses of the courts on this point. Then contrast this history with 
the eflfort which Labor makes to preserve the beneficent features of the 
writ of injunction, yet protect the workers from its wrong and unlaw- 
ful application. Our opponents persistently misrepresent our attitude 
on this matter. 

Labor asks no immunity before the law. Its members are usually 
good citizens, but should they break any law, they should be punished 
by the same machinery and penalties which apply to any other citizen or 
any other class. The fact is, that at present the workers are dis- 
criminated against by the courts, as are no other class of citizens. By the 
unjust and unlawful use of the injunction they are charged with crimes 
which they have no intention of committing. Indeed, they are generally 
enjoined from the commission of perfectly lawful acts. The failure to 
obey the unlawful injunction has been made the pretext for sentence 
and imprisonment at the whim of "injunction judges" without trial by 
jury. Thus the abuse of the injunction power opens the way for 
depriving citizens of their liberty without duepro^j^ss of law. 



In similar fashion our crusade for the eight-hour day as applied to 
government work is a move in the direction of providing more time 
for rest, for recreation and study and freeing the workers from the 
often unjust and brutal conditions which surround excessive hours of 
labor. The difficulty of securing the enforcement of the present eight- 
hour law, shows the necessity of showing our teeth politically to those 
who think they can violate the law with impunity. 

Again we state there is not a demand which Labor makes but is well 
worth careful study by every citizen. It will be seen that in reality 
organized labor is taking a patriotic stand against the abuses which tend 
to curtail the liberties of all the people, and it asks the hearty coopera- 
tion of all to that end. 



LABOR'S BILL OF GRIEVANCES 

Washington, D. C, March 21, 1906. 

Honorable Th^dore RoostvthTj President of the United States; 
Honorable Wm. P. Frye^ President pro tempore. United States Sen- 

ate; 
Honorable Joseph G. Cannon^ Speaker, House of Representatives, 

United States, 

Gentlemen : The undersigned Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, and those accompanying us in the presentation of 
this document, submit to you the subject-matter of the grievances which 
the workmen of our country feel by reason of the indifferent position 
which the Congress of the United States has manifested toward the 
just, reasonable, and necessary measures which have been before it 
these past several years, and which particularly affect the interests of 
the working people, as well as by reason of the administrative acts of 
the executive branches of the government and the legislation of the 
Congress relating to these interests. For convenience the matters of 
which we complain are briefly stated, and are as follows : 

EIGHT HOUR LAW 

The law commonly known as the Eight-Hour Law has been found 
ineffective and insufficient to accomplish the purpose of its designers 
and framers. Labor has, since 1894, urged the passage of a law so as 
to remedy the defects, and for its extension to all work done for or on 
behalf of the government. Our efforts have been in vain. 

Without hearing of any kind granted to those who are the advocates 
of the eight-hour law and principle. Congress passed, and the President 
signed, an appropriation bill containing a rider nullifying the eight- 
hour law and principle in its application to the greatest public work 
ever undertaken by our government, the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

The eight-hour law in terms ptbvides that those intrusted with the 
supervision of government work shall neither require nor permit any 
violation thereof. The law has been grievously and frequently vio- 
lated. The violations have been reported to the heads of several 
departments, who have refused to take the necessary steps for its en- 
forcement. 
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CONVICT LABOR 

While recognizing the necessity for the employment of inmates of 
our penal institutions, so that they may be self-supporting, labor has 
urged in vain the enactment of a law that shall safeguard it from the 
competition of the labor of convicts. 

IMMIGRATION 

In the interest of all of our people, and in consonance with their al- 
most general demand, we have urged Congress for some tangible relief 
from the constantly growing evil of induced and undesirable immigra- 
tion, but without result. 

CHINESE EXCLUSION 

Recognizing the danger of Chinese immigration, and responsive to 
the demands of the people. Congress years ago enacted an effective 
Chinese exclusion law ; yet, despite the experience of the people of our 
own country, as well as those of other countries, the present law is 
flagrantly violated, and now, by act of Congress, it is seriously proposed 
to invalidate that law and reverse the policy. 

SEAMEN'S RIGHTS 

The partial relief secured by the laws of 1895 and 1898, providing 
that seamen shall not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, has 
been seriously threatened at each succeeding Congress. The petitions 
to secure for the seamen equal right with all others have been denied, 
and a disposition shown to extend to other workmen the system of 
compulsory labor. 

SHIP SUBSIDY 

Under the guise of a bill to subsidize the shipping industry, a provis- 
ion is incorporated, and has already passed the Senate, providing fqr a 
form of conscription, which would make compulsory naval service a 
condition precedent to employment on privately owned vessels. 

Having in mind the terrible and unnecessary loss of life attending the 
burning of the Slocum in the harbor of New York, the wreck of the 
Rio de Janeiro at the entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, and other 
disasters on the waters too numerous to mention — in nearly every case 
the great loss of life was due to the undermanning and the unskilled 
manning of such vessels — we presented to Congress measures that 
would, if enacted, so far as human law could do, make impossible the 
awful loss of life. We have sought this remedy more in the interests 
of the traveling public than in that of the seamen, but in vain. 

Having in mind the constantly increasing evil, growing out of the 
parsimony of corporations, of towing several undermanned and un- 
equipped vessels, called barges, on the high seas where in case of storm 
or stress they are cut loose to drift or sink and their crews perish, we 
have urged the passage of a law that shall forbid the towing of more 
than one such vessel unless they shtll have an equipment and a crew 
sufficient to manage them when cut loose and set adrift, but in vain. 

TRUSTS AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

The anti-trust and interstate commerce laws enacted to protect the 
people against monopoly in the products of labor, and against discrim- 
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ination in the transportation thereof, have been perverted, so far as 
the laborers are concerned, so as to invade and violate their personal 
liberty as guaranteed by the constitution. Our repeated efforts to 
obtain redress from Congress have been in vain. 

ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL 

The beneficent writ of injtmction, intended to protect property rights 
has, as used in labor disputes, been perverted so as to attack and destroy 
personal freedom, and in a manner to hold that the employer has some 
property rights in the labor of the workmen. Instead of obtaining the 
relief which labor has sought, it is seriously threatened with statutory 
authority for existing judicial usurpation. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR 

The Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives was insti- 
tuted at the demand of labor to voice its sentiments, to advocate its 
right, and to protect its interests. In the past two Congresses this com- 
mittee has been so organized as to make ineffectual any attempt labor 
has made for redress. This being the fact in the last Congress, labor 
requested the speaker to appoint on the Committee on Labor members 
who, from their experience, knowledge, and sympathy, would render 
in this Congress such service as the committee was originally designed 
to perform. Not only was labor's request ignored, but the hostile make- 
up of the committee was accentuated. 



RIGHT OF PETITION DENIED GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Recently the President issued an order forbidding any and 51II gov- 
ernment employes, upon the pain of instant dismissal from the govern- 
ment service, to petition Congress for any redress of grievances or for 
any improvement in their condition. Thus the constitutional right of 
citizens to petition must be surrendered by the government employe in 
order that he may obtain or retain his employment. 



REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 

We present these grievances to your attention because we have long, 
patiently, and in vain waited for redress. There is not any matter of 
which we have complained but for which we have, in an honorable and 
lawful manner, submitted remedies. The remedies for these grievances 
proposed by labor are in line with fundamental law, and with the prog- 
ress and development made necessary by changed industrial conditions. 

Labor brings these its grievances to your attention because you are 
the representatives responsible for legislation and for failure of legisla- 
tion. The toilers come to you as your fellow citizens, who, by reason 
of their position in life, have not only with all other citizens an equal 
interest in our country, but the further interest of being the burden 
bearers, the wage-earners of America. As labor's representatives we 
ask you to redress these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. 
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Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. 
But if, perchance, you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the con- 
science and the support of our fellow citizens. 

Very respectfully, 

SAMUKI, GOMPERS, 
JAMBS DUNCAN. 
JAMES 0'CONNEI*I#. 
MAX MORRIS. 
DENIS A. HAYES, 
DANIEI< J. KEEFE. 
WM D. HUBER. 
JOSEPH F. VAI^ENTINE. 
JOHN B. I^ENNON, 
PRANK MORRISON. 

Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 



COMPOSITION OF A. F. OF L. 

The American Federation of Labor represents the concrete effort of 
the organized workers of our country. It has affiliated with it 119 na- 
tional and international unions; 37 state federations of labor; 571 city 
central bodies and 925 local affiliated unions who have no national or 
international union of their various crafts or callings, and aggregates in 
membership 3,000,000 of organized workers; the greatest organ-, 
ization of labor that the world has ever known. Its achievements speak 
for themselves. Since the American Federation of Labor was first 
organized in 1881, then comprising only a few organizations, it has 
steadily grown in numbers and in strength, and is still continuing to do 
so. Since its organization the unions affiliated have succeeded not only 
in increasing wages, but in shortening the hours of labor in many in- 
stances and changing many unjust and unfair conditions under which 
the workers of our country were compelled to labor. Its success is 
already assured and its permanency cannot be questioned. And though 
in the future it may be opposed by its enemies as it has been in the past 
it will still continue to use its very best efforts in bringing about a bettei^ 
condition of affairs for the workers of our country than that which al- 
ready exists. We call upon the workers to redouble their efforts along 
the lines laid down by the American Federation of Labor so that we 
may be successful in obtaining the goal we seek. We present to the 
readers of this text book labor's present political demands, knowing and 
feeling that they are just and equitable and should be granted in the 
interest of the suffering toilers of our country. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF A. F. OF L. 

The historjf of the American Federation of Labor as to its attitude in 
politics can be presented in no better way than in the following ex- 
tracts from an address delivered by President Gompers to Cigar- 
makers' Union No. 144 of New York City on April 27, 1906, the sub- 
ject being, "Trade Unions and Politics." It is commended to the read- 
ers for their careful consideration, as the address clearly sets forth the 
position of the American Federation of Labor for a number of years. 

"Let me call your attention to a few things that the A. F of L. has 
done upon this subject and declared. 
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In 1886, as president at that time, I reported, with others, to the Co* 
lumbus convention the following : 

We regard with pleasure the recent political action of the organized working- 
men of the country, and by which they have demonstrated that they are 
determined to exhibit their political power. We, in full accord therewith, recom- 
mend to organized labor throughout the country that they persist in their recent 
efforts to the end that labor may achieve its just rights through the exercise of 
its political powers. 

In 1886 what did the convention do? The convention of the A. F. 
of L. upon that subject adopted the following: 

Whereas, This subject is one which has, in the past, been a prolific source of 
dissention and trouble in the ranks of the workingmen; but, happily, the revolu- 
tion recently witnessed in the election contest in the several states, notably, the 
remarkable and extraordinary demonstration made by the workingmen of New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, and other places, shows us the time has now arrived 
when the working people should decide upon the necessity of united action, as 
citizens at the ballot box. 

Whereas, The necessity of this is apparent from the subjection of the police 
power in the interest of corporate capital, in enforcing upon their employes con- 
ditions repulsive to free labor and liberty, and if the nefarious work of the 
Pinkerton detective agency is to be stopped, the workers must secure a greater 
share of political power; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the convention urge a most generous support to the independent 
I^olitical movement of the workingmen. 

In my report to the convention of the A. F. of L., in 1891, held at 
Birmingham, I took the ground that the trade unions were broad and 
liberal enough to admit all shades of thought upon the economic, politi- 
cal, and social questions. I reiterate that statement, and accentuate it 
with whatever force or ability may be at my command, and repeat that 
standing membership in a trade union is the first qualification to a voice 
in councils of the trade union movement. 

1897 the A. F. of L. made this declaration : 

That the American Federation of Labor most firmly and unequivocally favors 
the independent use of the ballot by the trade unionists and workingmen, united 
regardless of party, that we may elect men from our own ranks to make new 
laws and administer them along the lines laid down in the legislative demand of 
the American Federation of Labor, and at the same time secure an impartial 
judiciary that will not govern us by abritrary injunctions of the courts, nor act 
as the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all forms of industrial slavery and 
economic wrong, we must also direct our utmost energies to remove all forms 
of political servitude and party slavery, to the end that the working people may 
act as ai unit at the polls of every election. 

This was reaffirmed at the Cincinnati convention of the A. F. of L. 

At Detroit, in 1899, the following was decided : 

Resolved, That this Federation recommend that the various central and local 
bodies of labor in the United States take steps to use their ballots, their political 
power, on independent lines, as enunciated in the declaration of principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

At Scrantdn the convention, 1901, adopted the following: 
We assert it is the duty of all trade unions to publish in their official journals, 
to' discuss in their meetings, and the members to study in their homes, all ques- 
tions of public nature, having reference to industrial or political liberty, and to 
give special consideration to subjects directly affecting them as a class, but we as 
vigorously submit that it is not within the power of this organization to dictate to 
members of our unions to which political party they shall belong or which party's 
ticket th^y shall vote. 

'• In 1902, at the New Orleans convention, I shall read but a few words, 
and allow you to draw your inference from the remainder : 

. Resolved, That the Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labor 
is instructed to prepare bills concerning such legislation by Congress as is desired, 
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and especially concerning the subjects of Oriental immigration, government by 
injunction, eight hour work-day, and the involuntary servitude of children; that 
copies of these bills, when prepared, shall be sent to the executive officers in eack 
of the state federations of labor, where such federations exist, and in other cases 
to such persons or organizations as may be selected, with instructions in each case 
providing that the bills for the desired legislation shall be submitted to the county 
conventions of all political parties, with the request for an endorsement of same 
by such conventions, and instructions from them to their delegates and nominees 
to act in accordance with such endorsement; that such further steps will be 
taken as will secure the nomination by state conventions, and the election by 
state legislatures, of only such men for the House of Representatives and the . 
United States Senate, as are fully and satisfactorily pledged to the support of the 
bills prepared by the Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labor ; 
that it shall be the duty of the officers upon whom the responsibility of promoting 
the proposed legislation shall devolve to give the results of their work, as shown 
by the actions of conventions and the pledges of candidates, the greatest publicity, 
to the end that all trade unionists may know who their friends are. 

The question is : "Can trade unions longer keep out of politics ?'' 

Do you think for a moment that the actions which I have recited is 
keeping out of politics ? 

It is simply, as I intimated, that, though the officers and conventions 
of the A. F. of L. were prepared and asked and invited and urged the 
trade unionists to action, they failed to respond. 

There are some men who have a peculiar notion as to really what a 
trade union is. 

Let me give you, briefly, mine. 

The trade vinions are the naturally and historically developed and de- 
veloping wage-workers' organizations, formed by the wage-workers to 
protect and promote the interests and rights of the wage-workers, offi- 
cered, administered, manned and controlled by the wage-workers. 

Labor has never yet formed parties or undertaken to form one but 
what the control has been wheedled out of their hands by a lot of fad- 
dists, theorists or self-seekers, and thus perverted from its true labor 
interests and working-class characteristics. This is true the whole 
world over, wherever that attempt has been made. 

To ask, under the circumstances, conditions and evidence already 
presented, whether trade unions can longer keep out of politics is an 
utter absurdity, and betrays a want of understanding of the real indus- 
trial condition. 

For what purpose do we as wage-earners and as trade unionists enter 
politics ? Primarily to prevent hostile legislation ; primarily to prevent 
hostile acts on the part of government hostile to labor and to labor's 
interests. 

Secondly, to secure such action at the hands of the government which 
can not be exercised by or secured by trade-union action, and 

Thirdly, to give trade unionism full and free right in the exercise of 7 
its natural functions. 

We are told: "Look at Great Britain; see what the unions there 
have done." In listening to the reading of the minutes of the last quar- 
terly meeting of our union, I notice it is stated there by one of the mem- 
bers who addressed the meeting, that the English trade unionists organ- 
ized a party of their own. Nothing is further from the trutb than 
such a statement. If the man were to go to England among the trade 
unionists there and make that statement, he would be laughed out of 
court. 

The truth is that the trade union congress appointed a committee and 
called it the Labor Representation Committee, the duty of which was to 
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try to secure the election of labor men to Parliament, regardless of 
party, and wherever that could not be done to secure the defeat of those 
who stood hostile to labor interests of Great Britain ; and, as a matter of 
fact, in many of the districts where the members of the Liberal party 
were returned, they were returned only because of the support which 
they received from the labor men and vice versa. After all, what was 
that movement inaugurated for ? Primarily to secure an act of Parlia- 
ment that would undo what the courts of England had done, and that 
was to make the funds of a trade union liable for the action of its mem- 
bers. They had in mind the wfell-known Taflf-Vale case, in which the 
union of railway servants of England was mulcted in damages to the 
extent of $150,000. I think that is the sum ; and by reason of that the 
trade unionists of England took hold and did what I have just tried to 
call to your attention. That is what we are doing as best we know how. 
Perhaps some of our friends would imagine that the English trade 
unionists never before took political action. As a matter of fact, it has 
been more than 40 years since the first representative of British work- 
ingmen as a trade unionist was elected to the British House of Com- 
mons. There were, at one time, I believe, eight or nine members of the 

House of Commons who had union cards in their pockets. 

* * * 

There was a question submitted to the people of the state of New 
York by a referendum as to the abolition of tfie convict-labor system, 
or the state-account system, that it should not come in competition with 
free labor, and it was adopted by an overwhelming vote of the people. 
Who inaugurated that but the trade unionists of the state of New York ? 
Was that political action? 

The eight-hour law was put upon the statute books of the United 
States, first by the proclamation of President Grant, in 1864. Who 
secured that but the representatives of the trade unions? Was that 
a political action? How was it brought about? The whole story in 
itself — the eight-hour law — extended to the several states of the union. 
Was that accomplished without political action ? 

* * * 

The bakers had a ten-hour law. Through what? Political action. 
There are some men who can never understand political action unless 
there is the party. As a matter of fact, there is no worse party-ridden 
people in the whole world than are the people of the United States. It 
is nothing but party, party, your party and my party. It is the abomina- 
tion of American politics. Men vote for their party regardless of what 
that party stands for. 

There was a time, by way of illustration, when both the Republican 
and Democratic parties stood for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. Well, the Republican party changed front, and the Democratic 
party held off, and the Republican party won. Now, it didn't make any 
difference to those who belonged to the Republican party, they simply 
voted for the gold declaration, not because they believed in it, but be- 
cause the party said so. The Democrats voted for free silver, not be- 
cause they necessarily knew anything about free silver, but because the 
party said so. Had the Democrats declared for the gold standard. 
Democrats would have voted for the gold standard just as readily. If 
the Republican party declared for free silver, the Republicans would 
have voted for free silver, because their respective parties had so de- 
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dared. It is the abomination, I repeat, of American politics, this dom- 
ination of party over men. 

If labor is to wait until the millenium, if we are going to wait until 
labor elects a majority of the legislature and a governor and then a 
President of United States, who shall appoint the justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, I am afraid we are going to wait a 
long time. Trade unionists don't propose to wait so long a time to se- 
cure material improvement in their conditions. They want and will 
have them now. 

Trade unionists, by their political action^ abolished slavery in Hawaii. 
It may be news to some of you, but it is true, and no one will deny it if 
you ask those who know. Hawaii would have been annexed to the 
United States, with slavery existing there, if it had not been for the 
representatives of the A. F. of L., who insisted upon an amendment to 
the then pending bill for the annexation providing for the abolition of 
slavery in Hawaii, and it was accomplished. 

When Porto Rico became annexed to the United States the old 
Spanish liaw prevailed that any effort of two or more men to secure an 
increase of wages was a conspiracy to raise the price of labor. Through 
the action of the American trade unionists we secured its change. 

We have secured the lien laws, which guarantee a man his wages 
when he has worked. 

The breaker boys who work in the mines of Pennsylvania, were lib* 
erated through the miners' strike, and the public conscience so shocked 
that one of the best child labor laws was passed in Pennsylvania that 
ever existed in that state, and in many another. Was that political ac- 
tion, or not ? 

The laws covering mining, safety of appliances, pumps, buttressing 
the mines, the general safety of the life and limbs of the miners, the 
car-coupling law that protected the railroad man from being smashed 
between the cars that he is trying to couple ; who secured that but labor, 
but the trade unionists? Who secured the safety appliances in the 
mines, in factories, and workshops ? Who secured the blowers that are 
now used to carry off the dust from the polisher and the buffer in the 
works and in machine shops ? What are these, all of them ? 

Do you remember our fight here years ago for the abolition of the 
tenement house work system? Do you remember that we made the 
fight and defeated Thomas Alvord, the man who had been a member of 
legislature for the longest number of terms, over twenty years, and for 
several years Speaker of the Assembly? Who defeated him? Who 
secured the retirement of Husted, who had been another famous 
speaker of the Assembly, because of their opposition to our legislation, 
our bills to abolish the evil conditions in the tenement cigar factory? 
WTiat were these but political actions ? 

In 1881, at the first convention of the A. F. of L., the first general de- 
mand was made for the limitation of Chinese immigration to our 
country their final exclusion. 

Over thirty years ago the trade unionists secured the establishment 
of the Bureau of Lalx)r Statistics m Massachusetts. It was the first 
bureau of the kind ever established in the world. At the demand of the 
A. F. of L. the National Department of Labor Statistics was estab- 
lished, and since then the bureaus of labor statistics in the several states. 
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It was at the demand of our Federation that the trade unionists in 
the several states took up the demand to secure the establishment of the 
inspectors of factories, shops, mills, mines, and tenements. 

It was upon the demand of organized labor that the child labor laws 
have been placed upon the statute books of our several states. 

It is our movement that is yet making the fight, assisted by others, 
while some of the faddists who have lately, with gingerly fingers, taken 
up this work want to deny that labor is serious and in earnest for the 
final and absolute abolition of child labor. 

It was our Federation that secured to the seaman, for the first time in 
history, the right 'of ownership in himself; the right to quit his work 
when his vessel was in safe harbor. It is true that this right secured 
exists only to the seamen who are engaged in the American coastwise 
and in the trade of near-by foreign countries, but it is nevertheless true 
that the sailors' first dawn of freedom to ownership in himself was se- 
cured by the trade unionists of our country. 

Our movement, the trade unions in the A. F. of L., and those that 
are unaffiliated with its force of 3,000,000 workmen has become a body 
that is feared by its enemies; yes, and even respected by those who 
would oppose it if they could. It has the confidence of the working 
people of our country. We will resort to politics whenever it will bring 
us advantage, whenever it will bring the labor movement a step further. 
It is, after all, to do the things that we can not do for ourselves, to se- 
cure for the trade union movement the free hand to work the natural 
salvation of labor.'* 

HISTORY OF INJUNCTIONS 

It may be well to have a brief history as to Injunctions and their 
origin. 

In a recent book by Henry George, Jr., entitled "The Menace of 
Privilege," the following appears : 

Our practice of applying injunctions to labor disputes originated in a case in 
England in 1868. The English case is known as the Springhead Spinning Company 
vs. Riley. In that case members of a labor union were restrained from issuing 
placards which requested "all well-wishers of the union not to apply for employ- 
ment from that company until the dispute was settled." A temporary injunction 
was granted on the ground of "threats and intimidation" rendering it impossible 
for the plaintiff to obtain workmen, without whose assistance the property became 
utterly valueless for the purpose of their trade, but the Vice-Chancellor who 
issued this injunction, which was only temporary, stated that he had some 
doubts as to whether it would stand on subsequent hearing should argument be 
made for making the order permanent, for no precedent for such action existed. 
A year later another temporary injunction of the same kind was issued, but 
neither of these cases were appealed to a higher court. 

In 1875 a third case was under consideration, and on being taken to a higher 
court, that tribunal deliberately and unanimously repudiated the action of the 
lower court. In reviewing the action of the lower court, Lord Chancellor Cains, 
Lord Justice James, and Lord Justice Melligh, all agreed that the lower court 
exaggerated their "functions and jurisdiction," and that it was at variance with 
the settled practice and principle of the Chancery Court, and that the lower 
court had no authority and the action no foundation in principle. The first 
injunction of this character in the United States was the case of P. P. Sherry, a 
shoe manufacturer, of Lynn, Mass., vs. Lasters Protective Union, of that city. 
It happened in 1888, or 13 years after that injunction's repudiation by the English 
Chancery Court of Appeals. 

Notwithstanding that the higher court in England had taken a decided position, 
the Massachusetts court, in the case of Sherry vs. Lasters, took the action of the 
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lower court in England as a precedent for the issuing of a similar restraining 
order. This was the beginning of the long line of injunctions in labor disputes 
in the United States. Thus while attorneys now "quote" a perfect cloud of 
American and English injunction authorities, the facts are that they all sprang 
up in America since 1888, and in England and America they came from a single 
temporary injunction issued by the English Vice Chancellor in 1868, who had 
some doubt of his jurisdiction, which jurisdiction was subsequently declared by 
the highest equity court in England not to exist. 



The question of injunctions is one that interests the organized work- 
ers more than any that has confronted them for years. We contend 
that there is no authority in law for the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes. Never do We hear of these injunctions being issued ex- 
cept where differences exist between the employes and their employ- 
ers. We contend that if overt acts are committed during the period 
of an industrial conflict, and these acts in themselves are of a criminal 
nature, there is sufficient law now in the criminal statutes to punish 
them, but it is evident that the sole purpose of many employers, engaged 
in a dispute with their employes as to wages, hours of labor or condi- 
tions, in applying for a restraining order against those with whom they 
are having the difficulty, is to break the strike and compel the men to 
return to work under conditions unfavorable to them. In many in- 
stances men are entirely within their rights, and whose demands for a 
change of conditions were absolutely correct, have been defeated 
through the issuance of one of these restraining orders. 

We further contend that the courts in equity have no authority under 
existing law to issue such injunctions; that they are in violation of the 
thirteenth amendment to the constitution, which guarantees to every 
citizen the right of "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." Numer- 
ous cases could be cited of men who have unwarrantedly been deprived 
of their liberty for violation of these restraining orders when they were 
entirely within their statutory and constitutional rights. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor is clearly set forth 
in the following extracts of arguments made before the House Com- 

Sittee on Judiciary in the several congresses by President Gompers, of 
e American Federation of Labor, and Andrew Furuseth, Secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Seamen's Union. 

Mr. GompErs. There are times when we have tried to have injunctions modi- 
fied; in some instances our requests were granted, but very few. As a rule the 
hearings were set for so long a time after the issuance of injunctions that we 
have always accepted it that that was the first time we had an opportunity of 
being heard in the matter at all. Then, as I have said in the opening of my 
remarks, the thing upon which these injunctions might be modified would be the 
exercise of those rights which we have the perfect lawful right to exercise, and 
the things which would not be modified are already covered by existing laws, for 
they are alleged crimes. 

I say as a layman, but with the conscientiousness of the responsibility which 
goes with it, that there is not a man who will assert that there is one law upon 
the statute books of the United States upon which these injunctions are based. 
You can not quote a law which gives the authority for the issuance of these in- 
junctions in these disputes. One gentleman drew the fine line between what is 
unlawful and what is a crime. Truly, all that is a crime is unlawful ; all that is 
unlawful is not criminal. But the alleged charges upon which these injunctions 
are based are crimes, alleged crimes, and the others are neither crimes nor are 
they unlawful. 

We have been told that the bill if enacted would be unconstitutional. Well, 
that has been the last cry of the opposition about every reform bill that has ever 
been passed by Congress. Now, if the gentlemen who oppose this bill believe that 
it would be unconstitutional, why exercise themselves so much about it? 
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Our opponents, of course, agree that it is lawful to strike, to strike as an indi- 
vidual or collectively. It is perfectly lawful, perfectly lawful now. It was not 
always lawful, and the predecessors of the gentlemen who now oppose this bill 
occupied exactly the same position that they now do when we sought the modifica- 
tion of the laws of conspiracy, so far as they apply to strikes, the right to strike, 
to quit work, to seek a new employer, to seek better conditions. It is not so long 
ago when it was a conspiracy to strike; it was not so long ago when it was 
unlawful. 

I think it almost superfluous to say that the charge that the leaders of organized 
labor either teach or encourage the commission of violence or crime is a base 
fabrication and unworthy even of the gentlemen who oppose this bill. The men 
who form largely the employers of labor of the country know that that is not 
true, and the gentlemen who have given vent to that utterance know in their 
heart of hearts that that is not true, and that the men who are so-called leaders 
of labor either in their respective trades or in the general labor movement have 
done and are doing their best to prevent any violence of any sort, either by an 
individual man or by any number of them, union or nonunion. 

The insinuation that the labor leaders do not represent the rank and file of the 
organized workmen is upon its surface simply a preposterous statement. One 
of the gentlemen said he represents the workmen of the country. Yes, I think 
he does ; very much like the lion represented the lamb after he had eaten him. 

We are fully persuaded that this bill is for the right. It is for justice, it is in 
the interest of right and in the interest of justice. It is in the line of the evolu- 
tionary progress of the social development and the economic development of our 
country. 

The American organized workmen realize the conditions by which they are 
surrounded and confronted. They understand the great concentrations of in- 
dustry and combinations of wealth. They have realized the fact that individually 
they have no opportunity either to defend their own rights, to redress a grievance, 
or to attain an improvement in their condition. 

They understand that if they expect amelioration to-day or to-morrow and for 
the time to come, to preserve their manhood and integrity and independence and 
sovereignty, they must organize and unite and federate. I know that there are 
some men who answer that the organized labor movement, with its three 
million members (I am including those who are not directly affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor), do not represent the majority of the laborers 
of the country. I agree that we do not represent a majority of the workingmen 
of our country. But I venture to say that we represent the most intelligent and 
the most skillful and the most manly of the workingmen of our country, and 
this, too, without any reflection upon any nonunion man. 

That there is a legal -remedy for some of the things which an injunction can 
enjoin, goes without saying; but it is the purpose of the opponents of our legis- 
lation on this subject to get rid of the trial by jury in the regular process of the 
law. Their purpose is to make the judge who issues the injunction, the judge, 
the jury and executioner, and indeed to take away from the workmen enjoined 
the constitutional right of being tried before a jury of their peers for any crime 
or offense with which they may be charged. 

Gentlemen of the committee, labor asks for nothing but what she believes she 
is entitled to, and organized labor is simply expressing it, because we have 
intelligence enough to organize and discuss these things, and out of it all has 
come a unanimity of judgment that this bill is necessary to the interests of peace 
and good will and success and progress. 

I trust, in fact I have no hesitancy in believing, that the committee will report 
this bill favorably to the House, and that it may pass with an overwhelming vote 
before the adjournment of the Congress, and may become part of the laws of 
our land. 

Before the Committee on Judiciary of the 59th Congress he stated as 
follows : 

Mr. GoMPERS. I commend to the attention of the members of the committee 
the injunctions that are incorporated in the report already printed, and to which 
I have referred, and I want to say that the subsequent injunctions that have been 
issued' by both federal and state courts have simply gone step by step, reaching 
to greater lengths, and dealing with things that are the most ordinary affairs of 
man. Trespass, unlawful acts, criminal acts ; no one can defend them, and claim 
honest citizenship in our country. 
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But the doing, as I say, of the most ordinary things, that men do in their 
everyday lives are more and more coming to be touched upon by injunctions. 
One injunction was issued — or, rather, many injunctions were issued — ^prohibiting 
persuasion and not even designating what kind of persuasion. We can under- 
stand that there is such a thing as persuasion glibly used by the tongue and a club 
held in the hand; and no one can at all justify such persuasion as that. But 
even so, in such a case the injunction should not lie, because such an attempt 
is a threatened assault upon the person, for which there is a law to prevent, to 
apprehend, to try, and to convict and to punish. But there is a persuasion — ^that 
persuasion which is commonly understood in our language — ^which no man can 
deny the right to exercise by another. 

And then comes the inhibition of a man or a number of men from weaning 
away from an employer those who are in his employ. "Weaning away!" Is 
there any unlawful conduct if you, in your own interest, can wean away from 
me a man employed by me? Weaning away from me a man who is valuable to 
me in my business. By what? By bribes? By pa3rment of money? By prom- 
ises of reward, by advancement, by advantage? Is not that your right? If it is 
your right, is it not mine? 

Take a case in point. A strike occurs. Men leave the employment of a cer- 
tain firm because they ask for a high wage, or protest against a cutting of their 
wage, and another man or men take the places made vacant by the strikers. The 
strikers, having had experience, have accumulated certain funds, and they ap- 
proach the men who have taken their places, and say to them, "John," or 
"Gentlemen," or "Men, you are taking our places. You have taken our places, 
and you are doing yourselves as well as us an injury, for if we are defeated in 
our effort the wages will be reduced and stay reduced, or our efforts to increase 
wages will not succeed, and you will have been the instruments to our defeat 
and to your own defeat and disadvantage. 

"Come with us. Make common cause with us. We have accumulated funds, 
and we will pay you from what we receive from our associated efforts and our 
accumulated funds, either as much as you can earn, as much as we get, or we 
will pay you more than what you are now earning; quit the emplo3mient of that 
firm, and by reason of our common concert of action make that impression upon 
the firm that it will be required to yield and to withdraw the offer of the reduc- 
tion of wages, or to concede the increase." 

I hold that the workmen have the right to go to any workmen employed by 
anybody, whether in a strike-bound establishment or otherwise, and offer this 
man to quit his employment and go to work with them in some other establish- 
ment, or not to work at all, for the time being. They have the right to "lure 
away" and "wean away" from an employer a workman, and to offer him money 
inducements, so that he may quit that employment and work for another, or to 
go idle for a period, in order that a certain lawful, honorable purpose may be 
achieved. And yet the injunction is issued against workmen for doing that very 
thing, and for doing it after the injunction has been issued they have been sent 
to jail. 

MR. ANDREW FURUSETH, FiFTY-ElGHTH CONGRESS. 

We thus come back to the one fundamental question, "Is there going along 
with the ownership of the mine, factory, or means of transportation, a vested 
right in so much labor as is needed to make it profitable?" 

If such right exists, whence is it obtained? It surely is contrary to the thir- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution. If any such right runs against us as a 
class, upon what members of the class can it be enforced? 

The employers and business men, who come here in good faith and make this 
claim of vested right in our labor and our patronage, are perhaps not much to be 
blamed. They find this idea expressing itself in the capitalization of the earning 
power of great enterprises ; they have possibly paid good money for stocks and 
bonds, which are nothing but a mortgage upon the labor of the future. We 
learn from our industrial superiors, they from their financial principals. But 
that some of their attorneys* should take the same position, is a matter of some 
surprise and apprehension, to me at least. 

Can it be possible that these attorneys hold such contention to be sound? 
Through all the testimony and arguments there seems to run this idea of vested 
right in so much labor power as will run the plant, except in the argument of 
Mr. Bond, who recognizes that such right does not exist, and who mourns that 
fact. 
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They urge with apparent sincerity the bill be not passed, because it will put a 
blot upon the judiciary, while they in the same breath claim that the whole 
machinery for the administration of justice and keeping the peace has broken 
down. 

They say that the police will not arrest, and when they do the police judge will 
not convict, or if he will convict, the accused will ask for a jury, and on it will 
be one or two members of the unions ; conviction failing, and you have your labor 
for your pains. 

According to this, the citizen is, by his occupation as a wage-earner, so warped 
in judgment and tainted morally, that he can not be trusted as a juror, if one of 
his own class is to be tried. As this unfitness is based on moral turpitude^ it 
follows that his testimony as a witness is of no value, and must therefore be re- 
jected. This is entirely consistent with the claim that he is property. The 
slave never could testify against his owner, nor against the owner's equals. His 
evidence could be and was taken by the master against a fellow serf or slave, and 
so it is now with the wage-earner. The employing corporation goes into court 
and, to quote from the petition of the coal company already mentioned, says 
"that the remainder of the miners and employees engaged as such * * * are 
willing to work and continue their employment; * * * that they are idle now for 
the reason that they are intimidated and in fear; that all of the miners at its 
said mines are very desirous of being permitted to continue their said work at 
the present rate of wages, and will do, as your orator is advised, and so alleges, 
if not interfered with and disturbed as hereinafter alleged.'* 

The petitioner then alleges that a confederation, combination, and association of 
men have gone among the miners and other laborers for the purpose of inducing 
or persuading them to quit work, and by threats, menaces, inflammatory speeches 
and demonstrations, and that if this continues those now at work will quit, and 
thus cause the "said coal plant to lie idle and deteriorate in value." 

It is submitted that if the men at work and the men idle were free men entitled 
to the protection of the bill of rights there was nothing in these facts or alle- 
gations which could in any way justify the use of the writ of injunction. It is 
alleged that they used threats. What kind of threats? That is a question of 
fact, and under the "bill of rights" they were entitled to a jury if they were 
threats within the meaning of the criminal law. 

We are told that the jurisdiction conferred on our court of equity was such as 
existed in England at the time of the founding of our Republic, and that it went 
to the protection of vested rights. If this be true, then either there is a vested 
right in the laborer going with the ownership of the mine, or the use of the writ 
was a gross usurpation. If it is the first, we ask of you to abolish it as incon- 
sistent with the thirteenth amendment; if the second, then we pray that you stop 
the usurpation by the passage of this bill. In either case, it is a symptom of that 
growing "industrial absolutism" which is gradually depriving us of our freedom 
as men, and which is digging from under our form of government its very 
foundation. 

MR. ANDREW FURUSETH, FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 

Like other parts of our judicial system, we have our injunctions from England. 
The king, by virtue of his absolute power, legislative, judicial, and executive, 
would be appealed to when some one was about to do something not forbidden 
by the law, yet which if done would cause great injury. Something needed to b<^ 
protected ; the law was insufficient, and, by virtue of his absolute power, the king 
could and did supply the remedy. Addressed to one subject, it was a royal 
command ; if to many a royal proclamation. In the first instance it was intended 
to protect the individual, and in the second the community. 

As the law became more complete, the need for such proclamation became 
less imperative, their places being taken by statute law, or usage accepted as 
law; but, law and usage being general in their application, serious injury might 
happen to individuals, hence the royal power was more and more restricted to 
individual instances of injustice or injury. 

The king, being too busy to sit in court to exercise his power, delegated it to 
his chancellor, and it grew apace until it came into serious conflict with the com- 
mon law and the jury system. Its purpose being to prevent great wrong by for- 
bidding the action which would cause such wrongs, the penalty necessarily had 
' to be swift and certain, and, violation being a disobedience of the king's com- 
mand — contempt of the king — and the facts being easily ascertained, punishment 
was immediate in operation and severe in kind. The royal power being irre- 
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sponsible and absolute, it was necessarily misused by the individuals intrusted 
with its execution and their friends, and had to be curtailed, circumscribed, and 
carefully guarded. 

There was a time when the Court of Star Chamber was used in England as 
our courts are now being used, to forbid the doing and then punish disobedience 
without trial by jury in any and every direction. Personal liberty was at the 
whim and caprice of this court, but the English people would not long tolerate 
any such use of the royal power. The people abolished the Court of Star Cham- 
ber and compelled the king to sign the bill of rights. 

It became the fundamental principles of chancery or equity that : 

1. It was to be exercised for the protection of property rights only. 

2. "He who would seek its aid must come with clean hands." 

3. "There must be no adequate remedy at law." 

4. It must never be used to curtail personal rights. 

5. It must not be used to punish crime. 

It was substantially in this shape that it was accepted by this country, engrafted 
in our Constitution, and the power of its administration conferred upon our 
courts. 

Equity law and jurisdiction at that time had a specific meaning, and any exten- 
sion in jurisdiction, any enlargement of scope, must come from the people 
through an amendment to the constitution, or there is judicial usurpation. 

If injunctions, which nowadays are issued in disputes between employers and 
employes, can stand the test of these principles, our complaint should be against 
the law. If they can not, then we have a just complaint against the judges, who, 
either from ignorance or mistaken zeal for public order and cheap labor, misuse 
their power — ^act as a sovereign in issuing his proclamations. 

The fundamental principle of American law as we understand it, is that there 
shall be no property rights in man. A man's labor power is part of him ; it fluc- 
tuates with his health, decreases when he grows old, and ceases at his death. 
It can not be divorced from man, and therefore under our system can not be 
property. Property may be bought, sold, or destroyed without destroying the 
possessor thereof; it is the product of labor or of nature. Labor is an attribute 
of life, and through no system of legitimate reasoning can it be treated or de- 
nominated as property. 

Injunctions — ^proclamations — used contrary to and destructive of constitutional 
guarantees of individual freedom, are usurpation, whether they take place in a 
monarchy by the king or in a republic by a judge. The power is the same, its 
results are ihe same, and a people that will endure become serfs, will deteriorate 
and die. 

You have had this bill before you during several Congresses. You have had 
hearings on it, and so far as has appeared at those hearings this bill would, if 
enacted into law, put a stop to the use of injunctions in labor disputes. That the 
relations between laborers and their employers are personal relations as distinct 
from property relations; that the rights of either party are personal rights, as 
distinct from property rights, it will hardly be seriously disputed. 

If these are the true relations, then there is no occasion for the equity power to 
step in. We maintain that it is pure usurpation on the part of the judge to so 
extend the powers granted to him as to cover labor disputes. We believe that 
by passing this bill you stop the usurpation and bring the law and the judges 
back to where it and they belong. Labor will be content with nothing less. 
Anything short of this robs the laborer, because he is a laborer, of his rights as a 
citizen. 

That the contention of the A. F. of L. is absolutely correct is shown 
by the citation of the following authorities : We submit extracts from 
an address made by the Hon. John W. Akin, in 1898, at the convention 
of the Georgia Bar Association, held in Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Akin being 
president of the association at that time. We commend it to all for 
careful perusal, for it is one of the strongest arguments against the 
abuses of the courts in granting injunctions in labor disputes that has 
come to our notice. 

It need hardly be said that a glance at the whole field, even in the perspective, 
in which the modern exercise of this power displays itself, would require discus- 
sion far beyond the propri?ti^§ Qf this hour. It is my purpose to iK)ticc only: the 
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most striking illustrations of the present development of this power. These 
illustrations myolve the latest application of the writ of injunction by federal 
courts to criminal offenses, to interstate commerce, to municipal and state gov- 
ernment, and to contempt proceedings affecting the personal liberty of the citizen. 
Only a few representative cases will be referred to, but from the drift may be 
clearly seen. 

INJUNCTION AGAINST CRIMINAL OFFENSES. 

Nothing in the history of our country's jurisprudence is more remarkable than 
the growth of what may be termed in a sense "judge-made law." In no depart- 
ment of judge-made law has the growth been wider or more rapid than in the law 
of injunctions as promulgated by the federal judiciary. For instance, it is an 
ancient principle of equity jurisprudence that an injunction will never issue to 
restrain the commission of a criminal offense. Yet this fundamental principle 
has been qualified and modified, if not to some extent overruled; but not by 
statute. In this, as in other instances of the enlargement of judicial in the di- 
rection of governmental power, the enlargement comes principally from the 
federal courts. 

A recent case contains an exhaustive opinion arguing the right and power of 
the court to enjoin the sale by "scalpers" of round-trip railway tickets to the Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition. The last head-note states one of the latest ex- 
pressions of judicial amendment to this ancient rule of decision thus : "It is not 
an objection to the jurisdiction of a court of equity to grant an injunction to 
protect property rights if the act sought to be enjoined is also a violation of the 
criminal law;" nor that it might properly be made the subject of criminal legisla- 
tion which the legislature has not seen fit. to provide." 

There are few criminal offenses which do not affect property rights. The hus- 
band has a property right in the life of the wife outraged and murdered. The 
landowner has a property right in the buildings fired by the incendiary's torch. 
The banker has a property right in the money stolen by the safe blower. If an 
injunction can be granted against the commission of any criminal offense on the 
ground that thereby property rights are violated, why may it not for the same 
reason be granted against the commission of every other criminal offense ? And 
if this be the law, is not the ancient rule that no man shall be held judicially 
guilty of a crime until his twelve peers have so declared him virtually annulled 
in favor of a tribunal which, in effect, pronounces upon the guilt of the accused 
by the judgment of one man upon ex parte proof without the privilege of cross- 
examining witnesses or being confronted by them? Will not a little greater 
stretching, a little further enlargement, of this doctrine annul one of those con- 
stitutional privileges guaranteed by Magna Charta and embodied in the constitu- 
tion of each one of these sovereign states? 

FEDERAL INJUNCTION INFRINGING PERSONAL LIBERTY AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 

The federal cases which have caused most popular discussion and aroused most 
popular feeling have been those in which what is now commonly known as gov- 
ernment by injunction was applied to personal liberty and freedom of speech. 
They vary in extent and application, but are the same in principle. What are 
known as the Chicago omnibus bills during the great strikes are most con- 
spicuous. 

In one a federal court enjoined "the officers, agents, and employes" of the 
receivers of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, "and the engineers, firemen, 
trainmen, train dispatchers, telegraphers, conductors, switchmen, and all other 
employes" of said receivers, "and each and every one of you, and all persons, 
associations, and combinations, voluntary or otherwise, whether employes of said 
receivers or not, and all persons generally, and each and every one of you, . . . 
from interfering in any manner, by force, threats, or otherwise [italics mine], 
with men who desire to continue in the service of said receivers, and from in- 
terfering in any manner, by force, threats, or otherwise, with men employed by 
said receivers to take the place of those who quit the service of said receivers, 
... and from combining and conspiring to quit, with or without notice, the ser- 
vice of said receivers, with the object and intent of crippling the property in 
their custody, or embarrassing the operations of said railroad, and from so 
quitting the service of said railroad, with or without notice, as to cripple the 
property, or prevent or hinder the operations of said railroad." Later, they were 
enjoined "from combining or conspiring together, or with others, either jointly 
or severally, or as committees, or as officers of any SQ-called labor organization,' 
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with the design or purpose of causing a strike uj^on the lines of railroad operated 
by said receivers, and from ordering, recommending, approving, or advising others 
to quit the service of the receivers of the Northern Pacific Railway Company on 
January 1, 1894, or at any other time; and from ordering, recommending, advis- 
ing, or approving, by communication or instruction, or otherwise, the employes 
of said receivers, or any of them, or of said Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
to join in a strike on said January 1, 1894^ or at any other time, and from order- 
mg, recommending, or advising any committee, or committees, or class or classes 
of employes of said receivers to strike or join in a strike on January 1, 1894, or 
at any other time." 

Only a portion is expressed in this quotation. In fact language is apparently 
exhausted in the effort to transform railroad employes, their friends, sympa- 
thizers, and advisers into mere dumb work creatures. They were allowed to 
breathe, but they could not safely talk. And this was done without a hearing. 

In this mass of verbiage two things are clear, and they are the salient points 
in this far-reaching decision : The employes could not quit work by any concert, 
no matter how badly treated or how poorly paid; and they could not strike. 
In the first respect, this decision made these employes slaves in so far as they 
could not voluntarily cease to labor. Is it not pathetic that the first court in the 
world to compel even involuntary servitude by a free man is a court of that 
Republic whose founders fondly believed they were establishing an asylum for 
the oppressed throughout all generations? In the second respect, the famous 
"strike" is judicially condemned, and prevented under penalty of imprisonment, 
at the pleasure of one man, who holds this vast power, not by the choice of the 
people over whose destinies he presides with such stupendous authority. In how 
many cases have federal courts or any other courts enjoined the employer from 
discharging, at his pleasure, employes who undertake service for no fixed period ? 

A reason assigned for such rulings, in this and in similar decisions, is the 
public character of the service rendered by a railroad corporation and, through 
it, by its employes. I will not undertake to forecast the ultimate conclusion of 
such a ruling, and I need not remind this thoughtful assemblage of the almost 
boundless sea of legal absolutism on which such judicial reasoning may launch us. 

"safeguards of justice swept away." 

The coal-miners' strike of last year was the occasion of the further exercise of 
sweeping and arbitrary powers by injunction, following precedents set by federal 
courts and elsewhere alluded to herein. For instance, the United Mine Workers, 
a number of individuals and strikers, "and others associated or operating with 
them, * * * and each of them" were enjoined, without a hearing, "from inducing" 
any of the employes or miners to quit their work. The Springfield Republican, a 
journal published in a Massachusetts wealth center, and whose editorials are 
unusually fair and able, commenting upon the grant of injunctions against the 
future commission of unlawful acts inciting or aiding a strike, says : 

"The result of this is that if the acts are committed the prisoner is taken away 
from the ordinary ministers and processes of the law and, as in contempt of court, 
is tried by the judge alone and sentenced to prison for any length of time he may 
see fit to choose. Thus the judge of his own motion becomes prosecutor, jury, 
and judge, and all the usual machinery and safeguards of justice are swept 
away. What would be said of an equity judge who should enjoin all people from 
committing any unlawful acts ? Then unlawful acts would first become contempts 
of court and the victims would be subject to prosecution, trial, and punishment 
by the judge alone. The enormity of such a proceeding is palpable, but it is 
precisely the nature of Judge Jackson's proceeding." 

MODERN STRANGLING OF AN ANCIENT RIGHT. 

But the federal courts have not stopped at enjoining the parties to a case. In 
one case the injunction was directed not only against the defendants and all per- 
sons combining and conspiring with them, but against "all other persons whomso- 
ever"; and everybody who might counsel or advise the strike — whether friend, 
attorney, or editor of a newspaper — ^was liable to be committed to jail at discre- 
tion and without jury trial, though they were not named in the bill and never 
heard of the case, provided these "unknown defendants" and "all other persons 
whomsover" had been, in legal contemplation and as provided in the order, served 
"by publication thereof by posting or printing." It is unnecessary to comment 
upon this modern strangling of the right of freedom of speech. 
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dragon's teeth and revoi^ution. 

The Chicago Times-Herald of September 19, 1897, published a four-page sym- 
posium on the subject of injunction in labor disputes. This symposiiun consisted 
of the opinions of fifteen judges on the bench and fourteen opinions of other 
jurists and prominent laymen. The Springfield Republican, published at a point 
far removed from the local coloring inseparable to such controversies, analyzing 
these answers, declares that only six unqualifiedly indorse the recent extension of 
the injunction power to labor troubles; seven were, in the main, noncommittal, 
while fifteen were outspoken in their hostile criticism. Fifteen judges returned 
replies, and we find that of these only two were unqualifiedly for what is popularly 
.known as government by injunction, six were noncommittal, while seven were 
more or less emphatic in denouncing or criticising the recent extension of the 
injunction power. Judge Gibbons, of the circuit court of Illinois, declares that 
"in their efforts to regulate or restrain strikes by injunction, they are sewing 
dragon's teeth and blazing the path of revolution." The chief justice of the 
Illinois court of appeals predicts that "unless this usurpation of power by the 
courts is promptly checked, we shall within a few years see elections — and a 
Presidential one, perhaps — carried by a court's writ of injunction, backed by 
armed deputies or federal soldiers. Is the prediction of the chief justice too ex- 
travagant? 

A humii^iating precedent. 

The Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railroad broke its contract with its em- 
ployes respecting wages and work-hours. They struck. To aid them, the work- 
men on connecting lines, refusing to handle the cars of the Ann Arbor, quit work. 
United States Judge Ricks thereupon, on the application of these connecting rail- 
roads, enjoined the railroad employes from quitting service. Some who re- 
signed were attached for contempt. Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, was also arrested for consenting to such action. He escaped 
pimishment because the evidence did not show that he had sanctioned such 
action. All the engineers but one proved that they resigned before the injunc- 
tion was granted. This one, however, quit work after being notified of the in- 
junction. The federal judge fined him $50 and costs, and announced that the 
fine was only nominal, but that thereafter both fine and imprisonment would be 
the punishment for a similar offense. 

Here the laborers did the only thing they could do to make the railroad keep 
its contract. It will be noted that this federal court, within whose jurisdiction 
lived both the workingmen and these corporations, made not the slightest effort 
to prevent the corporation from breaking its contract and working the men 
longer hours and for less pay than they had contracted for. But the same court 
which thus shut its eyes and folded its arms at the lawlessness of the corporation, 
took the helpless workingman by the throat, and, under penalty of jailing him in- 
definitely without a jury trial, compelled him to do a thing which he had not 
contracted to do, and deprived him of freedom of speech in the discussion of 
what he conceived to be the relative rights of capital and labor. 

It will be observed in nearly all cases where federal courts have attached for 
contempt workingmen and their sympathizers that the injunctions were granted 
on ex parte applications. So that American citizens, not even charged with 
crime, have been jailed along with common felons, by the arbitrary will of one 
man, who gave them no opportunity to question the propriety or legality of the 
omnibus injunction which deprived them of action and freedom of speech. 

"the germ of dissoi^ution." 

I have noticed only a few of the comparatively recent federal court decisions in- 
volving the conflict of interests between the public and the great corporations. 
These cases are but a few of the many forms in which this conflict expresses 
itself. No doubt this conflict is sometimes aggravated by demagogues. But it is 
equally true that many thoughtful and far-seeing patriots have spoken to this 
question in terms of self-deserving wisdom, and who, because they foresaw 
danger in the trend of federal court decisions, have been unjustly called dema- 
gogues. When Jefferson, with the clear vision of a philosopher, recognized and 
declared the conflict between federalism and republicanism, oligarchy of wealth 
and a democracy of all the people, between absolutism and individualism, he was 
called both demagogue and anarchist. But he was a seer as well as a leader, and 
to-day his political philosophy is accepted without question in this great republic's 
heart of hearts. Standing, as this generation does to-day, in the shadow of a 
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line of federal decisions which are certainly innovations, and which many good 
and wise men believe to be usurpations of a dangerous power, we are reminded 
of Jefferson's prophecy. Said he: 

"It has long been my opinion that the germ of dissolution of our Federal Gov- 
ernment is in the constitution of the federal judiciary, an irresponsible body, 
working, like gravitjr, by day and by night, gaining a little to-day and a little to- 
morrow, and advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the field of jurisdiction 
until all shall be usurped." 

Nothing said by others compares in comprehensive severity with this terrible 
indictment And yet, if what Jefferson said was true, then its truth is mutipUed 
tenfold now. Looking around us and about us; surveying the field of federal 
jurisdiction as it exists in practice to-day; seeing states and municipalities stripped 
of their powers ; beholding the new and direful engine of oppression and repres- 
sion into which the ancient writ of injunction has been converted; observing how 
the toiler and the laborer have felt the mailed hand of the federal judge so often 
and so hardly, while the ^reat trusts ^nd monopolies of the country have op- 
pressed the poor, cheated justice, and defied the law with hardly so much as a 
rebuke from that same federal judge, how can we be silent? 

We also submit extracts from addresses made by eminent jurists and 
statesmen on this subject. 

Chief Justice McCabe, of the Supreme Court of Indiana, in writing 
on the subject of injunctions, in the Chicago Times-Herald, September 
19, 1897, said : 

* * * Yes; I am inclined to believe that the use of the power interferes with 
the constitutional right of trial by jury, and in so far as it does this it endangers 
the highest and most sacred safeguard of the people. * * * 

Judge John Gibbons, of the Circuit Court of Illinois, in the same 
paper said : 

* * * I desire to say that in my opinion there i% a danger to-day threatening 
the very existence of the Republic as gigantic as that which precipitated the re- 
bellion and well-nigh wrought the ruin of our Union. Now it comes, as ever, 
in the seductive guise of the law and under the solemn authority of the court. 
* * * In their efforts to regulate or restrain strikes by injunction they are sowing 
dragons' teeth and blazing the path of revolution. * ♦ * 

Judge M. F. Tuley, of the Appellate Court of Illinois, gave expres- 
sion in the same paper to these words : 

* ♦ * Such use of the right of injunction by the courts is judicial tyranny, 
which endangers not only the right of trial by jury, but all the rights and liberties 
of the citizens. * * ♦ If Congress has the power it should promptly put an end 
to "government by injunction" by defining and limiting the power of the federal 
courts in the use of the writ. * ♦ * 

During the coal miners* strike in 1897 on the question of injunctions, 
Governor Sadler, of Nevada, expressed himself as follows : 

* * * The tendency at present is to have committees make the laws, and to 
have the courts enforce them by injunction, both of which methods, in my opinion, 
lire subversive of good government and the liberties of the people. * * * 

On the same question Governor Jones, of Arkansas, said : 

* * * Freedom of speech and of the press is inviolable in this Government, 
and we should not tolerate for a moment any encroachment upon this sacred 
right. Judge Jackson's order is revolutionary, and if upheld by the Federal Su- 
preme Court and submitted to by the people will overturn our system of govern- 
ment and destroy our liberties. It is not only illegal and unadvisable, but is such 
an act as calls for his impeachment and removal from his office. 

Governor Pingree, of Michigan, expressed himself in these words : 

* * * I consider government by injunction, unless stopped, the beginning of 
the end of liberty. Tyranny on the bench is as objectionable as tyranny on the 
throne. It is even more dangerous, because judges claim immunity from criti- 
cism, and foolish people acquiesce in their claims. To enjoin people from assem- 
bling peaceably to discuss their wrongs is a violation of first principles. * * * 
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During October, 1897, Hon. W. H. Moody, now Attorney-General 
of the United States, in speaking to a large meeting said in part as 
follows : 

I believe in recent years the courts of the United States, as well as the courts 
of our own commonwealth, have gone to the very verge of danger in applying the 
process of the writ of injunction in disputes between labor and capital. 

In his annual address as president of the American Bar Association, 
in August, 1894, Thomas M. Cooley said : 

Courts with their injunctions, if they heed the fundamental law of the land, 
can no more hold men to involuntary servitude for even a single hour than can 
overseers with the whip. 

In an address before the Grafton and Coos Bar Association, January 
28, 1898, on the question of governing by injunction, J. H. Benton, Jr., 
a prominent attorney of Boston, said : 

"The courts have gone too far. It is impossible for them to go on in the 
course they have taken and retain the confidence of the people or preserve their 
own powers. * * ♦ 

"It is idle to say that the popular complaint on this subject means nothing, or 
that, as one judge has said, 'Nobody objects to government by injunction except 
those who object to any government at all.' " 

"It does mean much. It means that the courts have, in the judgment of many 
of the most intelligent and thoughtful citizens, and of Congress, exceeded their 
just powers; that they have by .the so-called exercise of the equity power, prac- 
tically assumed to create and to punish offenses upon trial by themselves with- 
out a jury, and with penalties imposed at their discretion. And this means that 
if the courts continue in this course their power to enforce their orders by pro- 
ceedings for contempt will be limited by legislation. The people will not, and 
they ought not to, submit to decisions like those in the Northern Pacific and 
Ann Arbor cases." 

A careful perusal of these expressions from such eminent authorities 
clearly bears out the position taken by the organized workers of our 
country. That the courts have exceeded their authority in the granting 
of injunctions in labor disputes is beyond question. In asking Congress 
for the passage of the Pearre Anti-Injunction law, we are asking for 
relief from an obnoxious condition of affairs that has been read into 
our jurisprudence, in many instances, by judges who are outspoken in 
their unfriendliness to organized labor. We ask for the passage of this 
law in the interest of human as well personal liberty, being fully con- 
vinced that in so doing we are within our rights, and that our convic- 
tions have been amply borne out by many other legal authorities, which 
space prohibits us from quoting at this time. 

Attempts have been made to have passed into law the bill which 
would relieve us from these unfair and unjust injunctions that are 
granted in labor disputes. The matter was called to the attention of the 
delegates of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the A. F. of L. held 
in Chicago, 111., December, 1893, resulting from injunctions that had 
been issued against the striking printers at Pittsburg and the United 
Garment Workers of New York city. That convention instructed the 
Executive Council to have a bill drafted and presented to Congress 
dealing with this evil. Several bills were drafted and introduced in 
Congress, and extended hearings were given thereon, but with no re- 
sult. 

In 1901, however, the bill that was framed by the attorneys for the 
American Federation of Labor and referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee was considered for a considerable period of time by the 
House Judiciary Committee, and was reported from that committee 
with amendments that practically made it a pro-injunction bill rather 
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than an anti-injunction bill. Notwithstanding that the bill as amended 
with the pernicious provisions referred to had the prestige of the favor- 
able report of the committee and the advocacy of the most conspicuous 
leaders of the majority of the House, we opposed its passage. Our 
position was communicated to the leading representatives of the minor- 
ity, and after being stated on the floor of the House, the bill as amend- 
ed was defeated by a vote of yeas 54, nays 145. 

In 1902, this bill was again submitted to Congress, and was passed 
by the House of Representatives in its original form. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee first reported the bill in the manner in which it 
was passed by the House, but was subsequently referred back to that 
committee, and amendments made to it which again made it a pro-in- 
junction bill. We opposed the passage of the bill with the amendments, 
and asked that the bill be passed as it originally passed the House, but 
the late Senator Piatt of Connecticut was obdurate, and the bill died on 
the Senate Calendar. 

In 1904, the bill was again introduced and extended hearings were 
given thereon. The same interests that had been opposing the Eight- 
Hour bill also appeared in opposition to this bill, and scoured the coun- 
try high and low to bring witnesses in opposition to it. In this Con- 
gress the committee failed to take action on the bill and no report was 
made on it. 

In the Fifty-ninth Congress numerous bills on the subject of injunc- 
tions were introduced, and the American Federation of Labor endorsed 
the bill introduced by Representative Pearre, of Maryland. Another 
bill was introduced by Representative Little, which, instead of pro- 
hibiting the use of injunctions in labor disputes, attempted to regulate 
the matter by legalizing these injunctions. Both these bills are now 
pending before the House Committee on Judiciary, no action having 
been taken during the last session of Congress. 

It is now some 13 years since this matter has been drawn to the atten- 
tion of Congress and relief asked for, but up to the present time nothing 
has been done. 

The American Federation of Labor favors the bill as drafted by our 
attorneys and introduced into Congress by Representative Pearre, of 
Maryland, and is decidedly opposed to the bill now pending before the 
committee known as the "Little or Administration bill." The differ- 
ence between the two bills is tersely stated in the editorial comments of 
President Gompers as published in the September issue of the Amer- 
ican Federationist, and are as follows : 

If "the courts are the most important factors in our government for the preser- 
vation, rights, and liberties of the people," is not that rather a reflection upon 
Congress? Labor asks and insists upon a constitutional guarantee of the labor- 
er's equity before the law, with other citizens, because it has found by experience 
that it is often discriminated against. Injunctions against which labor protests 
are those issued against them as a class, and our bill (Pearre) to limit the power 
of the courts in issuing the injunctions will obviate the abuses to which Mr. 
Crumpacker refers and restore the principle of equality before the law. 

In labor disputes the issuance of injunctions is an invasion of personal liberty 
and freedom. There is not now in any of the statutes of the United States any 
provision authorizing the issuance of injunctions in such cases, and the bill in- 
troduced in the last Congress, known as the "Little" or "Administration Bill," if 
enacted into law would be the first statutory provision authorizing the issuance 
of injunctions in labor disputes. * ♦ * 
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EIGHT HOUR LAW 

To fully explain the advantages and benefits to be derived from the 
eight-hour work day, the following extract from the pamphlet written 
by Prof. George Gunton and published by the American Federation of 
Labor, is submitted for careful consideration and serious thought. 

THE SOCIAL AND POUTICAL NECESSITY FOR REDUCING THE HOURS OP I<ABOR. 

The fact that a general reduction of the hours of labor would, as experience 
and reason show, be an economic advantage to all classes, to say nothing of its 
educational and moral effects upon the masses, is amply sufficient to warrant the 
demand for its immediate adoption. But the social and political necessity for it 
is more imperative than its most sanguine friends have hitherto realized, or its 
opponents have yet been able to understand. It is a universal law in society 
that all social and political institutions are finally based upon the character of the 
people. Restrictive laws are never made to govern the most moral and ofderly, 
but always the most immoral and disorderly elements in society. It is a universal 
fact in civilization that all forms of despotism move inversely with wages, increasing 
as wages fall, and decreasing as wages rise. Since the use of improved machinery 
and specialization of labor tend to increase the physical and nervous exhaustion 
of the laborer, unless the working time is correspondingly reduced, the laborer's 
susceptibility to the refining and elevating influences of his social environment is 
lessened, and his leisure moments find him dull and indifferent to all moral and 
political influences. 

The inevitable tendency of poor conditions is to cause the laborer to gravitate 
toward the saloon rather than toward the reading room, lecture hall, museum and 
theatre for his instruction and entertainment. Persons who have to be subject 
to long hours of continued toil from childhood, amid the foul air of mines, and 
the sweltering heat and stifling atmosphere of the mills and factories for a bare 
existence can not be expected to develop the ambition and force of character 
necessary to inspire and elevate their domestic and social relations. 

And the effect of these conditions upon the women and children is even worse. 
The forcing of women, especially wives and mothers, into the factory, tends di- 
rectly to sap the very source from whence the springs of character arise. Just 
in proportion as woman is transferred from the home to the workshop, is her re- 
flning and elevating influence in the domestic circle destroyed, and hence the social 
environment, and, therefore, the character of the children, the family, and ulti- 
mately that of the whole industrial community is thereby lowered. We, of all 
nations, can least afford to lower the social character of our laboring classes. 

The tendency of the modern industrial policy to thus limit the social oppor- 
tunity of the masses is necessarily inimical to progress; but in no country is its 
evil influence so dangerous as in this. (1) Because the social character of a 
large proportion of our laboring population is mainly determined by a lower civ- 
ilization. (2) Because the political machinery of the government is more di- 
rectly in the hands of the masses than any other country. 

HOW AN EIGHT-HOUR SYSTEM WOULD AFFECT WAGES. 

The adoption of an eight-hour system would tend to increase wages in two 
ways : first, by reducing enforced idleness ; second, by creating new wants, and 
raising the standard of living. The immediate effect of the general adoption of 
an eight-hour work-day would be to reduce the working time of over eight mil- 
lion adult laborers about two hours a day. This would withdraw about sixteen 
million hours labor a day from the market without discharging a single laborer. 
The industrial vacuum thus created would be equal to increasing the present de- 
mand for labor nearly twenty per cent. In other words, without increasing either 
our home or foreign market, but simply to supply the present normal consump- 
tion, it would create employment for two million laborers, which is nearly equal 
to seventy per cent of the total number of able-bodied paupers and unemployed 
laborers in America, England, France and Germany. In thus eliminating en- 
forced idleness it would remove the first great obstacle to industrial reform and 
social progress. 

Again, the employment of two million of new laborers would necessarily tend 
to increase the number of consumers, and thereby enlarge the market for com- 
modities to that extent. That such a result would tend to increase wages is 
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very clear. Although wages would not necessarily rise in the same proportion 
that enforced idleness is reduced, all the influences would be in that direction. 
It is a law in all nature that the power of primary forces increases directly as 
the opposing forces are reduced. Since enforced idleness is the most powerful 
obstruction to a rise of wages by removing the unemployed, the direct influence 
of the social forces which tend to promote the rise of real wages would be in- 
creased. 

Manifestly, therefore, the immediate effect of the adoption of this measure 
would be to remove the greatest obstacle to industrial peace and progress, and 
prepare the way for increasing the natural influences which tend to enlarge the 
general consumption of wealth and raise wages. 

The second effect, which would be more gradual, permanent and far-reaching 
in its nature than the first, would be the result of the increased leisure and social 
opportunity upon the social character and consumption of the masses. With 
the removal of enforced idleness, and its degrading influences, over eight million 
laborers would leave their work each day less exhausted, mentally and physically, 
and have two hours more leisure. This would mean so much positive oppor- 
tunity for family life and for general social intercourse, and in a much fresher 
and more cheerful mood. With increased leisure arid less exhaustion, the laborer 
will be continually forced or attracted into new and more complex social rela- 
tions, which is the first step toward education and culture, in the broadest and 
deepest sense of the term. In short, it means his gradual introduction into a new 
social environment, the unconscious influence of which would necessarily awaken 
and develop new tastes and desires for more social comforts. He would natu- 
rally begin to desire more wholesome and better appointed homes, more litera- 
ture, entertainment, and a greater amount of general social intercourse, not to 
speak of the intellectual, mpral and social improvement that would necessarily 
result from such conditions. The purely economic effect of this would be little 
short of revolution. In proportion to the frequency and extent with which the 
new desires were gratified, the development of which no power on earth could 
prevent, would they crystalize into urgent wants and necessities. The satisfac- 
tion of these would soon become an essential part of the standard of living de- 
manded by the social character and habits of the people, and therefore would 
make a general rise of real wages inevitable. In fact, these are the only kind of 
influences which ever did, or ever can, permanently increase the general rate of 
real wages. This increased consumption and rise of wages means enlargement 
of the home market, and thereby making a greater concentration of capital and 
the use of wealth-cheapening machinery possible. 

If the eight-hour work-day were accompanied by half-time schools for all 
working children under sixteen years of age, as it certainly should be, its so- 
cializing effect would be more than proportionately increased. First, because the 
character of the children under sixteen years of age is more susceptible to social 
influences than that of older persons, and, second, because the working children 
would then be under the elevating influence of educational training at least a 
portion of every day that they work. This means that within a single decade 
every laborer of twenty years of age in this country would have five, and many 
of them six or eight years daily contact with the educational, moral and social 
influences of school life. And, poor as our schools are, their elevating influence 
is far better than that of the average laborer's home, especially in the tenement 
houses of our great industrial centres. The current of intelligence and culture 
that would thus flow from the school to the home, together with the more con- 
stant employment and less exhausted condition of the parents, would rapidly tend 
to purify the atmosphere of domestic and social life. The advance of the general 
rate of wages consequent upon a high standard of living which these influences 
would necessarily create, would produce a corresponding increase in the demand 
for commodities, and this would make a permanent market for new products, 
stimulate new industries, and hence create new employments and further in- 
crease the demand for labor. 

We also submit an extract from the pamphlet entitled "The Eight- 
Hour Work Day," and written by President Gompers. 

(Copies of these pamphlets can be obtained upon application to the Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor.) 

WHAT EFFECT WOULD THE INTRODUCTION OF THE EIGHT-HOUR WORK-DAY HAVE 
UPON THE INTERESTS OF LABOR? 

After all the arguments are adduced pro and con upon the question to reduce 
the hours of labor, the most important consideration must resolve itself into what 
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influence this change will have upon the interests of labor. For, differ though 
we may upon all else, we agree that what will really advance the material, hence 
the moral and social well-being of labor, must beneficially reflect and act upon 
the whole world of civilization. We can not successfully improve the foun- 
dation of a structure without correspondingly, permanently perfecting the struc- 
ture itself. The simile holds good when applied to the structure of society, the 
foundation and support of which is the great body of labor, the producers of 
wealth. Let us see then what effect the reductions of the hours of labor have 
had upon the interests of labor; and judging the past by the present, it is safe to 
venture the prediction that the same causes will produce the same results in the 
future. 

In every industry where the hours of labor have been reduced, through the 
efforts of organized labor, it has been followed with these results: 

Wages have been increased; periods or seasons of employment have been 
lengthened; the number of unemployed has been reduced; the consuming power 
of the laborer has increased; the leisure resulting from the lesser hours of 
manual labor has opened up a vista of opportunities which have made the laborer 
not only a worker but more of a man, with all that that ennobling term implies. 

It has made him more temperate in all things and given him a clearer concep- 
tion of his rights and duties as a worker, a father, a citizen and a man. It has 
made him more independent, more enlightened, broader in his views and in his 
sympathies. He has become a better safeguard to his country's honor and its 
interests, a stancher defender of his home and fireside. He struggles more in- 
tensely and more wisely against every form of wrong and injustice and to attain 
the highest conception of human rights. Are these claims merely the result of 
fancy or too great an optimism, or are they the consequences of the movement 
to reduce the hours of labor ? • 

Do wages increase when hours of labor are shortened? I venture the asser- 
tion that in no industry in the whole world has there been the slightest deviation 
from the affirmative to this claim. We may view any industry we please, 
wherever it may be located, and the results will be found to be the same. Not 
only this, but it is easily discernible, and may be taken as a general rule, that 
wherever and in whichever industry the daily hours of labor are the longest, 
wages are lowest; and wherever and in whichever industry the daily hours of 
labor are least, wages are highest. 

Compare any two or more countries on the face of the globe ; compare any two 
states in the United States; compare any two cities in any one or more states; 
compare any two industries in any one city ; yes, compare any two establishments of 
a similar industry in any one city and there is no departure from this rule that 
the longer the hours of daily labor the lower the wages, and vice versa. 

We will go even further in illustration of this invariable rule and cite a fact 
which everyone can easily ascertain and observe for himself. 

Take any one establishment where a large number of workers are employed, 
and it will soon be learned that those workers whose hours of labor in Aat es- 
tablishment are the longest, receive the lowest wages paid to any employes there- 
in; while those who enter the works daily the latest in the morning, and depart 
earliest in the evening, are in receipt of the highest wages. 

In the study of this apparent economic paradox, we shall see, too, that this rule 
of which we have spoken does not even vary when the skilled and unskilled work- 
ers are compared. That is, all other things being equal. 

When skilled workers in any one industry work longer hours daily than do 
the unskilled workers in another industry, or calling, the same rule will apply. An 
instance will demonstrate this. 

Factory wood workers work from ten to twelve hours a day ; wages from $1.25 
to $1-7S per day. Machinists usually work ten hours a day; wages about ^.00 
to $2.50 per day. Hod carriers work usually nine, and, in some instances, eight 
hours a day ; wages range from $2.25 to $2.75 per day. Were the machinists, 
wood workers and others to devote more of their skill to the plain as well as the 
scientific consideration of their interests, and secure a reduction in their hours of 
labor to eight per day, is there any doubt that it would be followed by increased 
wages ? 

Suppose the workers would argue somewhat as follows : "The greatest article 
of value known to man is time. Heretofore we sold you ten hours of our time 
each day, for which you paid us $2.00 ; when we demurred to this low price you 
answered that there was a great glut of that article— time (labor), in the market; 
now since time (labor) is the only article that we possess and have to sell and 
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must sell, and since there is such a glut of it in the market, we propose to 
economize and to offer you only eight hours daily of our time (labor), reserving 
the means (vitality, strength) to sell you the same quantity of time (labor) to- 
day, to-morrow and the days yet remaining to us. This will relieve the glut in 
the market, and, according to the law of "supply and demand," the immutability 
of which you have so often and so unctiously spoken, the price of the article we 
have to sell, time (labor), will rise. 

Perhaps many of the workers do not argue in this fashion, but their movement 
to reduce the hours of labor is in line with its reasoning. Where is there the 
business man, the thinking business man, who is in business for other reasons 
than "his health," who will say the laborers nay? Is business conducted on 
other, or more equitable principles? At least the laborers have on their side all 
that is just and humane in their claim. They see the genius of ages centered in 
the wealth producing and wealth distributing methods ; they see the unemployed 
going a-hungered and those depending upon them wither like tender buds before 
a late blast or frost in spring; they see themselves that they soon may be com- 
pelled to change places with those whom society regards as the submerged — ^the 
unemployed ; their children suffer and wane and die ; they know that they them- 
selves are unnecessarily required to work burdensome, wearisome and enervat- 
ingly long hours; that they and theirs are consequently deprived of the oppor- 
tunities, which leisure alone affords, to lead a better, a higher, a nobler life. 

But entirely apart from the reasoning along the lines presented by the above 
monologue, it can be demonstrated that a reduction in the hours of labor is of 
the greatest interest and advantage to the wage-earners as well as the whole 
people. 

There must be some other cause or incentive which really forces the workers 
to demand higher wages for less hours of labor than the mere fact that a better 
opportunity for demanding it has come or will come. 

The fact is, that the workers who have secured a reduction in their working 
hours can no longer afford to work at such a low rate of wages as was paid them 
under the old regime of long hours. They have time and leisure on their hands 
with which they must do something, and do what they may. New tastes are 
acquired, new desires have been created; with them new expenses are incurred: 
It may be that the increased leisure brings forth a desire, a taste, a demand for 
a book, a paper, a magazine, either of which creates a further demand ; perhaps, 
yes, generally for an additional room in the worker's home. An additional room 
requires additional furnishings, a carpet upon the floor, a picture upon the walU 
a musical instrument. Leisure forces the worker's attention to the clothing of 
the wife and the children, it compels the worker to be in the streets at the time 
when the people are best dressed; he and his must be clad as near or approach 
to the average or they will be regarded as social inferiors. 

Leisure instills the desire to travel, to see other parts. Leisure cultivates 
tastes for art, music, the concert, operas, the theater. But the new opportunities 
devoted to or directed in any diannel are no longer luxuries. The luxuries of 
the past have become the necessities of to-day, and all mankind agrees that in 
order that the workers may be counted upon to continue their labor, their neces- 
sities of life must be assured them. It follows, therefore, that to make the luxu- 
ries of to-day the necessities of life for the morrow — to continually raise the 
standard of life of the workers — is in the highest degree sound economy; morale 
social, and material progress in the interests of the workers is progress in the 
interests of all. 

Of course, it would be idle to attempt to ignore the charge which is often 
hurled against the workers' movements to reduce the hours of labor, that the in- 
creased leisure would be spent in the saloons in drink. To this charge we can 
point to the fact that there is even to-day a lesser production and consumption 
per capita of the liquors the poor usually drink than ever before since statistics 
have been ascertained, while on the other hand the liquors which the means of 
the rich only can afford to supply have increased largely per capita and in the 
aggregate. There is, however, other and better evidence to disprove the charge 
that the increased leisure of the workers results in drunkenness and debauchery. 
Workmen, as soon as they organize, seek meeting rooms in the buildings in 
which liquor is not sold. The rendezvous of labor, when unorganized, is usually 
the saloon; when organized it is transferred to the meeting room, the club 
room, or Hbrary. Before the era of trade union activity, the saloons were the 
employment agencies. The trade unions in every large center now conduct free 
labor bureaus, free from saloon influences. Many, particularly unskilled work- 
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men, have had to bear the sacrifices of prolonged strikes to force a change in the 
places on "pay day/' to receive their wages from the saloon to the "job." Count- 
less instances are in evidence that in the old era men had to loiter in and around 
the saloons to obtain employment, and the "best fellows," who would spend the 
most time and money to get into the good graces of the saloon keepers were the 
ones who obtained employment soonest. 

One need but observe the workers whose hours of labor are comparatively low 
as compared with others whose hours of labor are longer and the contrast is at 
once noticeable and striking. The short hour worker's complexion is clearer, 
his eyes are brighter, his carriage and head more erect. These indications are 
necessarily and invariably absent from the long hour and hard drinking workman. 
Then again look through the police statistics and notice the comparative scanti- 
ness of the number of arrests for drunkenness and disorderly conduct of cases 
coming from the workmen of those trades where the short hour day prevails. 

Those who have carefully observed the changes which have come to the work- 
ingman from a reduction in the daily working hours have marked most gratify- 
ingly the fact that they have become most temperate in the liquor as \vell as in 
all other habits. Well has it been said that the men who have the spirit ground 
and crushed out of them by their too long hours of toil seek to regain that spirit 
in the cups at night and at every other conceivable opportunity. 

Among thinking men there is no dispute that there is but one way to perma- 
nently improve their habits and customs. We submit to the candid mind that 
there is no possible way to improve the habits and customs of men whose hours 
of labor are so long that their opportunities of life are circumscribed by eating 
so that they may work, sleeping so that they may work, scarcely dreaming or 
hoping for anything but work. What reform, social, moral, political or economic, 
was ever achieved by the effort of long hour workmen? Which of them ever 
secured the eradication of a great wrong, stood for, or were identified with a 
struggle for a great principle? If the progress of the world depended upon the 
long hour workers, our civilization would halt, reaction would set in, slavery or 
serfdom would be the lot of the workers, barbarism and savagery would be the 
order of the day. Yes, thrice yes, the movement to reduce daily hours of labor 
to eight, its agitation, inception and enforcement is in the interest of the workers 
of our country and of the whole world. 

These extracts very clearly show the opportunities to be gained 
through the eight-hour day, not only in an industrial but in a social 
sense. Herewith is submitted a brief history of the efforts that have 
been made by the American Federation of Labor to have enacted a 
satisfactory Eight-Hour Law. 

The present Eight-Hour Law was passed by .Congress in 1892, and 
is amendatory to the law of 1868, which provides "That eight hours 
shall constitute a day's work for all laborers employed for or on behalf 
of the government, whether the work is done by the government or by 
direct contractors." 

When this law was passed the A. F. of L. thought that it had suc- 
ceeded in securing an efficient Eight-Hour Law, but during the year of 
1892, the question as to whether the law applied to contractors was 
raised by one of the departments, and was submitted to the attorney- 
general for an opinion. He rendered an opinion which declared that 
the operations of the Eight-Hour Law of August i, 1892, applied only 
to work performed directly by or on behalf of the government ; that it 
did not have any binding force upon a subcontractor for any work per- 
formed in preparing material, etc. 

Efforts were made by the president of the American Federation of 
Labor and the members of the Executive Council to have the opinion 
reviewed and reversed, and nothwithstanding the fact that Mr. Carlisle, 
who was then Secretary of the Treasury, stated in an interview that he 
believed our position was correct and that if a case was prepared and 
submitted to him he would issue an "order" to the department on the 
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matter. Such steps were taken by the Executive Council, but the prom- 
ised "order" was not forthcoming. 

Attempts were made in the various congresses to have the law 
amended so that the hopes and wishes of organized labor as to the 
Eight-Hour Law could be realized. 

In 1897, a bill was submitted to Congress asking for the desired 
legislation, and representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
appeared before the House Committee on Labor, and succeeded in 
having a favorable report made upon the Eight-Hour Law, with such 
amendments as were deemed necessary to its interpretation and en- 
forcement. The committee unanimously reported the bill favorably to 
the House, and submitted a strong recommendation for its enactment. 
It was discovered, however, in this bill that there were certain clauses 
that would have to be amended before the bill could pass and make it 
an effective one. During the discussion of this bill before the commit- 
tee, one of its members, who is the present chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, suggested new lines upon which the bill could be drawn, which 
would compel its enforcement by department officers. The Executive 
Council did not feel inclined at that time to commit our organization to 
the bill drawn upon the lines suggested, and asked the Nashville con- 
vention, held in 1897, to give them authority to perfect such a bill, if 
advisable, after obtaining legal advice. This consent was given by the 
convention, and our efforts were then given in the direction of further- 
ing the interests of the so-called Gardner Bill, which was introduced in 
1898. The bill was drafted, submitted to Congress and received a favor- 
able report from the House Committee on Labor on April 4 of that 
year. With one or two slight amendments which did not affect the bill 
to any great extent, the bill was passed by the House of Representatives 
without opposition on May 17. This bill was then sent to the Senate, 
und was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. Then 
began the dilatory processes that have interfered with the successful 
passage of this bill ever since. Public hearings were given by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, and it was voted by that com- 
mittee ''that the next meeting of the committee be in executive session 
and then a vote be taken upon the bill." Those who were interested in 
the matter felt confident that at this meeting the bill would be reported 
favorably, but when the time for the meeting arrived a quorum could 
not be obtained, and no action was taken. When the committee held 
its next meeting, instead of it being an executive session, a large num- 
ber of opponents appeared, and a hearing was granted. Among those 
who appeared in opposition to the bill was the Hon. Joseph K. 
McCammon, attorney for the Cramp, Bethlehem and Carnegie Com- 
pany ; Charles H. Cramp, president of the William Cramp & Sons Ship 
and Engine Building Company; Robert P. Lindeman, president, and 
R. W. Davenport, second vice-president of the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany; Messrs. Gayley and Stone, of the Carnegie works; Hon. L. E. 
Payson, attorney for the Newport News Building and Dry Dock Com- 
pany; Hon. Anthony Higgins, of Delaware, representing the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth and Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, Del. ; 
Mr. R. G. Morse, of the former company, and C. W. Pusey, of the lat- 
ter ; Mr. J. G. Andrews, of the Bath Iron Company, and several others. 

The next meeting of the committee was held on June 29 of that year, 
when the bill was reported with amendments, but without recommenda- 
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tion. Many efforts were made to have the bill considered in the Sen- 
ate, and several attempts were made to bring the bill up in the closing 
days of the session. 

On Wednesday, July 6, former Senator Cannon, of Utah, moved that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. This was objected 
to, and the bill was laid aside. Several other attempts were made dur- 
ing that day and night to have the bill taken up for consideration, but 
were unsuccessful. When Congress adjourned on the following day 
the bill still remained on the calendar. 

In the second session of this Congress the Eight-Hour Law met with 
defeat in the Senate under the most peculiar circumstances. The late 
Senator Kyle, who was chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, introduced the bill in the Senate at the request of the representa- 
tives of organized labor, and seemed to be pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of so doing. He first approved the bill, and after reporting it to 
the Senate, with some slight amendments, but without recommendation, 
asked that it be referred back to the committee of which he was chair- 
man with the subterfuge that it needed perfecting. Little suspecting 
that he had any other purpose in view, no opposition was made to this 
action, but after the bill was referred back to the committee he reopened 
the hearings, attempted to lengthen them out, and then provoked oppo- 
sition to the bill, and finally submitted a minority report against the bill 
which he himself introduced. 

In the next Congress the bill was again introduced in the House by 
Mr. Gardner, and passed the House practically unanimously; was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, but de- 
spite all eflforts we were unable to secure a meeting of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor for the consideration of and report on 
this bill during that whole session. An effort was made to secure ac- 
tion direct by the Senate. Former Senator Pettigrew, of North Da- 
kota, asked for the discharge of the committee from consideration of 
the bill, and that it be put upon its passage. There was no question 
that had this motion been carried that the bill put to a vote, it would 
have passed, but through parliamentary jugglery on the part of the op- 
ponents of the bill, the motion was lost. 



In the succeeding Congress the bill was again introduced, passed the 
House practically unanimously, and was again referred to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, who gave extended hearings to 
the opponents, but despite their efforts the bill was reported favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. The bill, however, 
failed of passage with the expiration of the Fifty-seventh Congress, on 
account of the consideration of the appropriation, statehood and other 
bills, that under the rules had the preference. 

In the Fifty-eighth Congress the bill was again introduced in both 
the House and Senate. For several years the opponents of the bill have 
been making an effort to have the matter referred to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, together with a series of questions on which 
they wanted an opinion from that department. The members of the 
House committee realizing that the only purpose they had in view was 
that of delaying matters, refused to accede to their request, but the 
House Committee on Labor of the Fifty-ninth Congress, as appointed 
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by Speaker Cannon, acceded to the request of the opponents and voted 
CO submit the matter to the Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor vigorously op- 
posed this proposition, but to no avail, as it had been openly declared 
by many that not only was this committee, but other committees, which 
had labor bills under consideration, had been made up by the Speaker 
in antagonism to us. Senator McComas, who was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, was desirous of pressing, con- 
sideration of the bill, but this could not be done by reason of the action 
of the House Committee on Labor. In answer to the question sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce and Labor, Secretary Metcalf, 
of that department, in his report to the committee, on January 27, 1905, 
in a document entitled "Eight Hours for Laborers on Government 
Work," was compelled to say, that except so far as the attitude of labor 
toward the bill is concerned, the questions propounded by the committee 
was not possible of intelligent answer, thereby bearing out every con- 
tention which we made. We argued that the six questions submitted 
were absurd and contradictory in their very terms and absolutely unan- 
swerable ; that it was the manifest purpose of the committee to shirk its 
duty and shift the responsibility upon another department, thus evad- 
ing or avoiding action. These contentions are clearly borne out in the 
report of Secretary Metcalf. 

For the information of our readers and friends, the questions that 
were submitted to the Department of Commerce and Labor, together 
with the replies are submitted for your careful reading and con- 
sideration. 

1. What would be the additional cost to the United States of the 
various materials and articles which it customarily procures by con- 
tract, which would be governed by the limitations set out in the said 
bill? 

A. It is clearly irnpossible to give a definite answer to this question. 

2. What damage, if any, would be done to the manufacturing inter- 
ests affected by the provisions of the bill, if enacted ? 

A. This inquiry cannot be answered definitely for the same reasons 
as are stated in connection with the first inquiry. 

3. Whether manufacturers who have heretofore furnished materials 
and articles to the government under contract would continue to con- 
tract with the government, if such contracts were within the peremptory 

eight-hour limitation provided by the said bill ? 

A. This question can only be answered by the contractors themselves, 
and it is doubtful whether a definite reply could be given by them un- 
less the bill were actually in operation and they were confronted by the 
•conditions resulting therefrom. 

4. What would be the effect of the enactment of the said bill upon 
the shipbuilding industry? 

A. This inquiry offers the same difficulties when a reply is sought. 

5. What effect would it have on any export trade ? 

A. This inquiry is likewise not susceptible of definite reply. 

6. Are the laborers of the country, organized and unorganized, who 
would be affected by the proposed legislation, willing to have taken 
away from them the right to labor more than eight hours per day, if 
they desire to do so ? 
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A. This question has already been answered by the representatives 
of organized labor who have appeared before the committee from time 
to time. 

7. What effect will this proposed legislation have, if any, upon the 
agricultural interests of the country? 

A. The same difficulties are met with in this question as with 
the preceding questions when a definite reply is attempted. 



In the Fifty-ninth Congress the bill was again re-introduced, and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Labor. Again, as in previous con- 
gresses extended hearings were given, but rarely was there a quorum 
of the committee present. The Republican members, with the excep- 
tion of Chairman Gardner, being noticeably absent. The same interests 
that had been opposing this bill since its introduction were again in evi- 
dence, and used every effort at their command to continue the hearings, 
their whole purpose being that of delaying the matter, so that no action 
could be taken during the last session of Congress. 

Every expedient was resorted to by the opponents of the bill, to 
delay action. After scouring all parts of the country for witnesses to 
appear before the committee and their list of witnesses becoming ex- 
hausted, Mr. L. A. Payson, the attorney for the Newport News and 
Ship Building Company, the Southern Pacific Railroad Company and 
other interests that were opposed to the bill, for the purpose of further 
delaying action, and with the consent of the Republican members of 
the committee, began reading from testimony that was already in print, 
and that had been submitted to the House Committee on Labor in the 
past three or four Congresses. Had it not been for our strenuous ob- 
jection to this mode of procedure, Mr. Payson would have continued 
reading until the end of the session of Congress, to serve the purpose 
of those who are opposed to the Eight-Hour Bill. 

However, a quorum of the committee being present on May 29th, but 
with the Republican members again noticeably absent, it was voted to 
close the hearings on May 29th and report the bill. For some unex- 
plainable. The bill was not reported to the House until June 26th, 
almost a month afterwards, and as Congress adjourned on June "30th, it 
was impossible to have the bill called up for consideration, so that now 
it is on the House calendar, and a determined effort will be made to 
have it called up and passed early in the next session of Congress. 

As has been stated above it has been openly claimed that the various 
committees to which bills that organized labor is interested in, were 
referred to, were "packed." That there is some truth in the statement 
made is evidenced by the fact that during the last session of Congress, 
members arose in their places on the floor and openly charged Speaker 
Cannon with "packing" committees, so that legislation that he was op- 
posed to could not receive any consideration. 

This is a brief history of the efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor to have made into law a satisfactory provision for eight hours 
on government work, and should be of considerable interest to those 
who are interested in the passage of such a bill. 

When the Bill of Grievances was presented to the President of the 

United States he asked for particulars as to violations of the eight-hour 

law. As soon as it was possible to do so, a letter, containing numerous 

-iolations of this law, was transmitted to the President of the United 
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States. (This list of violations was published in the May issue of the 
American Federationist.) 

CONVICT LABOR 

The question of convict labor is one that has been considered for 
years by the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, with the 
hope that some solution could be arrived at and remedial legislation ob- 
tained. President Gompers in his report to the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Convention, held in 1891, states as follows: 

"Within the past few months the question of convict labor has been conspicu- 
ously brought before the attention of the American people by the action of the 
miners of Tennessee in forcibly refusing to allow the convicts in that state to 
work in the mines. 

"The miners have gradually seen the convicts brought into the mining regions, 
their already scant wages reduced, and their work taken from them and given 
to the convicts to perform. To a greater or less degree the same evil prevails in 
all our states. The policy of the states seems to be to provide work for the con- 
vict ; the free man may be flung out of employment, pauperized, and demoralized, 
in too many instances beyond the hope of redemption, for the mere sake that a 
few paltry dollars may be "saved" to the state, that it and its corporate favorites 
may make fortunes at the expense and honor of the people. Vulture like, the 
fallen and degraded are their prey. Under the constitutional provision giving 
Congress the right to regulate the commerce between the states, the labor of 
convicts could be prevented from being permitted to enter any other states. I 
would recommend that this subject of convict labor in all its phases receive 
your earnest consideration, and special attention given to devise means by which 
this unfair system can be abated or abolished." 

These views were endorsed by the unanimous vote of the convention 
of labor's representatives. 

At each successive convention, the question has been under consider- 
ation and at the various sessions of Congress, numerous bills have been 
introduced in the direction of obtaining satisfactory legislation. Ex- 
tensive hearings have been given on these bills before the House Com- 
mittee on Lalx>r. Several have been reported favorably, and in some 
instances, passed the House of Representatives, but were never given 
consideration in the Senate. On June 6th, the House Committee on 
Labor reported the Convict Labor Bill which we favor, but no action 
was taken up to the time of adjournment, and the report lies peacefully 
sleeping on the calendar. Hence, we are in the same position today as 
we were in 1891 when the matter was first taken up for consideration, 
so far as effective federal legislation is concerned. Many of the states 
have convict labor laws, notably, New York and Pennsylvania, which 
provides for the consumption within the state of the product of convict 
labor, but under the Interstate Commerce Act, this does not prohibit the 
bringing of convict-made goods into the various states. 

Among the latest expressions on the question of convict labor, is that 
part of a report to the San Francisco Convention in 1904, which was 
adopted without a dissenting voice or vote. 

"Apart from our efforts to aid in the extension of the principle that no convict 
labor shall enter into competition with that of free labor in the several states, 
we should endeavor to secure a federal law that shall prohibit the products of 
convict labor in one state coming into competition with free labor of such states 
as have provided themselves with wise, beneficent, and protective legislation 
upon this subject. We recognize the unwisdom, aye, even the brutality, of per- 
mitting convicts to serve out their terms in idleness. The states which have 
solved this problem of convict labor best. New York and Pennsylvania, are clear 
demonstrations that, from the standpoint of economy and the public welfare, the 



prisoner's good, both while incarcerated and thereafter, is promoted to the highest 
degree by some form of work. Attention is called to an editorial in the Septem- 
ber issue of the American Pederationist, 1904, under the caption of "Sanity in 
Solving Prison Labor Problem.' 

"Of course, no sane, thinking, humane man wants the convicts in our prisons 
to remain idle. Every one agrees that they should be employed, but the ques- 
tion of employing them by and through the contractor for his private profit is 
quite another thing. 

"No advocate of labor has ever had a desire expressed or implied to keep the 
convicts in idleness. They should be employed, but employment by the state 
direct on its own account, and with a view of benefiting both the state and the 
convict without injury to the free citizen. 

"Besides the wrong and injustice which this contract convict labor system 
entails upon the citizens of the state, it also entails a great injustice upon die 
people of those states which have made some provision to protect themselves 
from the evils of this convict system of labor. Under the laws of the United 
States, as they exist at present, the commerce of one state cannot be prohibited 
from free entry into another. As a consequence the product of the labor of con- 
victs employed under the contract system is often sold in the open market of 
a sister state in competition with the free labor of the citizens thereof. 

"The States of New York and Pennsylvania have practically solved the prob- 
lem with advantage to both. Generally the system in New York is regarded as 
the best, although that of Pennsylvania has its merit in that the convicts may be 
employed in any occupation on state account, bu the use of machinery and 
power of all sorts is prohibited. The results of this system are shown by the 
fact that many of the convicts after being discharged have opened small estab* 
lishments for themselves, and have become honest, self-respecting, and self- 
supporting men." 

It can be readily seen by the expression of the various conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor and the utterance of its president, 
both in his report and the official journal, the American Federationist, 
that the effort on the part of organized labor to remedy the evil that 
exists in the employment of convict labor will not only be of benefit to 
the working people alone, but also to those who have been unfortunate 
enough to be confined in the various prisons of our country. 

Instead of convicts being compelled to work under a system which 
enters into competition with free labor, under the domination and con- 
trol of contractors, who, in many instances are untrustworthy, and pay 
no attention at all to the material and moral welfare of these poor un- 
fortunates, the federal legislation which we demand is that the various 
states shall be given an opportunity to protect themselves from the 
convict labor of other states, so that the product of convict labor shall 
not come into competition with free labor. Prisoners would then have 
a better opportunity while confined to better themselves by means of 
education and other processes that are advanced not only by organized 
labor, but by sociologists who have given this question considerable 
study. However, the influences of those who are interested in exploit- 
ing convict labor have been so strong that we have been unable up to 
this time to secure the desired legislation. This question should be 
brought to the attention of the people and explained as minutely as pos- 
sible, and they should be shown that our whole interest is not only in 
attempting to better the condition of the workers at large, but also to 
assist and elevate those who have been unfortunate enough to have been 
placed in confinement. 
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A. F. OF L, CAMPAIGN PROGRAMME 

Washington, D. C, July 22, 1906. 

To all Organised Labor and Friends in the United States, 

Dear Sirs and Brothers : Events in the industrial affairs of our people have 
rapidly changed and are rapidly changing. The trade union movement, as ex- 
pressed by the American Federation of Xabor, has kept and proposes to keep 
pace therewith. 

The wheels of industry can not be halted or turned back, nor should they be,, 
even if that were possible. Welcoming industrial progress, labor must be ever 
alert to meet new conditions, recognizmg that eternal vigilance is the price of 
industrial, as well as political liberty. 

The working people can not hope to maintain their rights or a progressive 
position in the varymg phases of modern society unless they organize and exer- 
cise all those functions which, as workmen and citizens, it is their privilege and 
their duty to exercise. 

Labor makes no demand upon government or society which is not equally ac- 
corded to all the people of our country. It can and will be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

The position of organized labor upon the question of political action by the 
working class, their friends and sjrmpathizers, has often been declared, but wa» 
more clearly set forth in the following declaration, unanimously adopted by the 
Nashville Convention of the American Federation of Labor, in 1897, and often 
reaffirmed since: 

**Resolv€d, That the American Federation of Labor most firmly and unequivo- 
cally favors the independent use of the ballot by the trade unionist and workmen^ 
united regardless of party, that we may elect men from our own ranks to make 
new laws and administer them along the lines laid down in the legislative de- 
mands of the American Federation of Labor, and at the same time secure an 
impartial judiciary that will not govern us by arbitrary injunctions of the courts, 
nor act as the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

"Resolved, That as our efforts are centered against all forms of industrial 
slavery and economic wrong, we must also direct our utmost energies to remove 
all forms of political servitude and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every election." 

We have been ever watchful to carry the purposes of that declaration into 
effect. At times we met with partial success, yet within the past few years 
claims and promises made in platforms or on the hustings by political parties and 
politicians, and especially by the present dominant party, have been neither 
justified nor performed. Little attention has been paid to the enactment of laws 
prepared by us, and presented to Congress for the relief of those wrongs and 
the attainment of those rights to which labor and the common people are justly 
entitled and which are essentially necessary for their welfare. 

Several Presidents of the United States have, in their messages to Congress^ 
urged the passage of equitable legislation in behalf of the working people, but 
' Congress has been entirely preoccupied looking after the interests of vast corpo- 
rations and predatory wealth. 

Congressmen and Senators in their frenzied rush after the almighty dollar 
have been indifferent or hostile to the rights of man. They have had no time 
and as little inclination to support the reasonable labor measures, the enactment 
of which we have urged, and which contained beneficent features for all our 
people without an obnoxious provision to any one. 

Patience ceased to be a virtue, and on March 21, 1906, the representatives of 
labor presented a Bill of Grievances to the President and those responsible for 
legislation or the failure of legislation in Congress, reciting the failure or 
refusal of the party in power to adopt or enforce legislation in the interests of 
the toiling millions of our country. After setting forth labor's grievances and 
requests and urging early action, we closed that now famous document with 
this statement: 

"But if perchance you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the conscience and 
support 01 our fellow citizens." 
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